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BOOKS ABOUT SOME OF CLATSOP COUNTY CEMETERIES BY JOYCE MorRELL 


In This Issue... 


There is little in the area that connects the past to the present as much as 
the cemetery on Niagara Street in Astoria. There we can read the names of 
people who walked our streets a century and a half ago. There are ship captains 
and bar pilots, bartenders, drowning victims, a Territorial court judge and 
his family, and a Civil War veteran. There are Germans, Italians, Chinese, 
Finns, and people of many other nationalities. These are people who made 
the long trek across the plains or traveled by ship for many weeks to get here. 
If you would like to know more about the people buried in this cemetery, the 
information is printed in books by Joyce Morrell sold by the Clatsop County 
Genealogy Society. See the story in this issue. 

A long time supporter of the Clatsop County Historical Society, Dr. Charles 
Linehan brought us the history of the medical and dental clinics in Astoria 
collected from interviews and the writings of people associated with those 
clinics. To these we have added the reminiscences of Vern Fowler, CCHS board 
member. Some stories overlap, while others include more personal details. 

Michael Duncan wrote the story of his family for Dr. Julie Brown’s class 
at Clatsop Community College a few years ago. 


—The Editor 
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CUMTUX: Chinook jargon: 


“To know...to inform” 


How IT ALL BEGAN WITH CUMTUX 


by Evelyn Leahy Hankel 


HE YEAR was 1978 in Astoria, counties were offered a federal grant 


Oregon. to write and illustrate a history of 
Three retired teachers from the two counties with an 
Clatsop and Tillamook emphasis on history of the 


area and native life found 
by contact with sailing 
vessel crews. It was to be 
A History of Clatsop and 
Tillamook Counties. The 
writers were Roger Tetlow 
and Evelyn Hankel of 
Clatsop and Fabian 
Dorgan of Tillamook 
county. The illustrator 
was Mary McDonald 
and the photographer 

was Paul Duus. 

This project was 
funded by Federal 
Title X through 
auspices of Oregon 

State Department 

of Education 
and Clatsop 
and Tillamook 
Intermediate 
Education 
District. The 
teachers chose 
twelve units 
and each 
writer was to 
complete four 
units. The 
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project was to begin in Unit 1 with the 
geology and geography of Clatsop and 
Tillamook counties. The project was 
completed in 1979 and printed in four 
booklets. Publication costs were borne 
by local tax monies of the people of 
Clatsop and Tillamook counties and 
placed in the Intermediate Schools for 
use in Fourth Grade. 

With the completion of this proj- 
ect, Roger Tetlow had a dream which 
he shared with me. Roger and I had 
worked many hours with the Clatsop 
County Historical Society which was 
growing rapidly into professional 
standing comparable to the state 
organization. Roger saw the need for 
an historical quarterly magazine that 
would preserve the history of the 
county. We approached the Clatsop 
County Historical Society Board with 
Roger’s idea and found enthusiastic 
response. Roger was given the “go 
ahead” and I was to assist him. I 
would like to mention the officers 
and board members of that year 1980 
because I knew them and remember 
them as memorable leaders of our 
time: President Sam Foster, Vice 
President Bruce Berney, Secretary 
Dorothy Churchill; Board Members: 
Sam Churchill, Eleanor Forrester, 
Russell Dark, Michael Foster, and 
Capt. Ray Collins. 

Roger and I began work on our first 
issue with the chosen name Cumtux 
which we found in the Chinook 
language section of Handbook of 
American Indian Languages by Franz 


Boaz meaning “to know” or “knowl- 
edge” or “inform.” 

Our first issue of Cumtux Volume 
1, Number 1 was Winter 1980. The 
cover bears a photo of my great aunt, 
Ann Noonan Leahy, a pioneer in the 
Olney area of the county of 1879. 
Inside was my first article, the history 
of the arrival of my Leahy family from 
Ireland to Astoria, Oregon. Most of 
the original one hundred and sixty 
acre homestead in Olney is owned by 
my son Hal Hankel Jr. and has been 
held by the family since 1879. (It is 
located next to the Klaskanine Fish 
Hatchery on Highway 202.) 

Note: Cumtux is now in its 


thirty-second year of publication. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


by Liisa Penner 


Originally written about 1995 for 
Heritage Quest Magazine. 


Ww: CAME to the monthly meet- 
ing of the Clatsop County 
(Oregon) Genealogy Society that 
day in November 1986 expecting to 
be entertained as usual by our two 
guest speakers, after which we would 
have refreshments and stand around 
sharing with others the successes or 
failures in our family research. What 
happened that day at that meeting 
was to change the lives of many of 
the members of our society. 

The Clatsop County Genealogy 
Society was organized by Bruce 
Berney, the Astoria Library director, 
and was only a little over a year old 
at the time. Most of our members 
had done only the most basic kind of 
research. But we had as our president 
Kathleen Johnson, who was later 
President of the Washington State 
Genealogy Society. Kathleen was 
president then of two different so- 
cieties in two different states. Her 
home was in Washington, where she 
was president of the Pacific County 
Genealogy Society. Once a month, 
she commuted across the Columbia 
River to Astoria for our meetings. 
Single-handedly, Kathleen took on 
the job of educating our members 


by conducting special workshops, 
purchasing good basic books for the 
library and by inviting exciting speak- 
ers to our meetings. 

Our speakers that day were Evelyn 
Hankel and Marie Oesting. Evelyn 
Hankel was the editor of the Clatsop 
County Historical Society’s quarterly, 
Cumtux, and a former teacher and 
principal. Marie Oesting was also a 
teacher who had recently published 
a book, Oysterville Cemetery Sketches. 
Together these two women issued 
a challenge to our society to begin 
a project of recording the names of 
those buried in all the cemeteries 
in our county. In our whole society, 
there were only a couple of people 
who were doing local research. Most 
of us were doing our research back 
east in Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky and 
the eastern seaboard. What advantage 
would it be to us to divert our atten- 
tion from our research in those states 
and begin a local project? I think we 
all had our misgivings. “Headstones 
in our Clatsop County cemeteries,” 
we were told, “are being destroyed at 
an alarming rate by vandalism and 
neglect. It has to be someone’s respon- 
sibility to try to save this information. 
If you don’t save it, who will?” 

“Start with the Lewis and Clark 
Cemetery,” we were told. “It is on 
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the point of being completely lost to 
the blackberries.” Dutifully, we read 
materials that Marie Oesting sent us 
on how to do a cemetery reading. We 
attended the Genealogical Forum 
of Oregon’s conference in Portland 
on “Sleuthing the Burials” and on 
May 21, 1987, the Clatsop County 
Genealogy Society members arrived 
at the Lewis and Clark Cemetery 
with our sack lunches, notepads, and 
chalk. And for hours we wrote. It 
wasn't work; it was fun! But it was 
only the beginning of our response 
to the challenge. We compared the 
cemetery reading with the only sur- 
viving sexton’s book. The others, we 
were dismayed to learn, burned in a 
fire. Who was “Grandfather” buried 
in Block 25? Was his last name Junna 
or Nelson? We had no answer. The 
next step took us to the Astoria Public 
Library, where we searched through 
the newspaper index, a wonderful 
research aid compiled under the 
direction of Bruce Berney. This is an 
index to Astoria newspapers from 1864. 
to the near present (1990s). 

‘The next step took us to the Court 
House where we tracked property 
transactions in the name of the owner 
of the Lewis and Clark Cemetery 
until the date when the County Clerk 
no longer recorded the sale of cem- 
etery plots. We located some records 
through the Finnish Brotherhood 
Lodge. We studied more Court 
House records and mortuary records. 
Finally, we decided to put it all into 


print using a little second-hand Atari 
“game” computer that my son gave 
me. We published our first book, 167 
pages of painstaking research. 

Then followed two books by fellow 
member Jim Dennon, on the Clatsop 
Plains Pioneer Cemetery and the 
Seaside Evergreen Cemetery. Joyce 
Morrell did a book on the Hillside 
Pioneer Cemetery, the oldest surviv- 
ing cemetery in Astoria, and decided 
that since records for this cemetery 
were so few, she would need to go 
through every page of the newspaper 
to search for obituaries. As a result, 
she compiled two books of obituaries, 
1864 to 1880s, for Clatsop County. 

A county clerk, unsympathetic 
to the goals of a genealogist, can set 
obstacles in the way of those wanting 
to use court house records, or she can 
help. Our society’s next president was 
Norma Hunsinger, who was also the 
County Clerk! Norma continued the 
process of educating our society’s 
members about all the kinds of 
records available for research in the 
Court House. She taught us that we 
might find marriage records in the 
deed books and about what we might 
find in the Miscellaneous Record and 
what type of naturalization records 
to look for. After retiring as County 
Clerk, Norma compiled an index 
to marriages in Clatsop County, 
1851-1944, and later did an index to 
probate, 1934-1966 and an index to 
deaths, 1924-1944. 

In the years since we were issued 
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this challenge, our members have 
gone on to copy and index local 
records from the cemeteries, Court 
House, union offices, State Archives, 
and more. We now believe that 
Clatsop County, Oregon, is a great 
place to do research. By focusing on 
preserving local records did we lose 
ground on our own family research? 
The answer is that we may have, tem- 
porarily. But, in the long run, we did 
not. In the process of trying to solve 
questions that we ran into while com- 
piling these local records, we learned 
where we could find the answers. 
Everything that we learned we could 
now apply to our research in Brown 
County, Ohio, or Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania, etc. Where before were 
only dead ends, we now found new 
opportunities for discovery. 

Some books for sale by the Clatsop 
County Genealogy Society: 
Hillside Pioneer Cemetery by Joyce Morrell 


Obituaries and Death Notices by Joyce 
Morrell (Book 1 is for the Hillside Pioneer 
Cemetery and Book 2 is for burials taking 
place elsewhere for local people.) 


Olney — Walluski Cemeteries by Joyce 


Morrell 
Shipwright Union Records by Joyce Morrell 


Clatsop Plains Pioneer Cemetery by Jim 
Dennon 


Evergreen Cemetery in Seaside by Jim 
Dennon 


Lewis & Clark (Riverview Cemetery) by 
Liisa Penner & Bettie Ober Dybvik 


Fort Stevens Cemetery by CCGS 


Marriage Indexes for Clatsop County (1851- 
1944) by Norma Hunsinger 


Death Index for Clatsop County (ca. 1924 to 
1944) by Norma Hunsinger 


Homestead Claims in Clatsop County by 
Liisa Penner 


1890 Veteran’s or their Widow's Schedule by 
Liisa Penner 


Misc. Indexes Published in the Forebears by 
CCGS 


Contact Carol Wamsher via e-mail at 
caroldeveiteo@gmail.com or telephone 
(503) 338-4849 


Note: In more recent years, the 
Clatsop County Genealogy Society took 
on the immense task of researching the 
ancestry of all the members of the Lewis 
& Clark expedition of 1805-1806. The 
result was two large volumes of carefully 
detailed work that will be a resource for 
years to come. Copies of the books are on 


a CCHS library shelf. 
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MEDICINE IN ASTORIA 1957-2000 


by Charles Linehan, M.D. 


The following collection of documents 
is meant to give some flavor of the four 
medical clinics and the dental practices 
in Astoria in approximately the last 
half of the 20th century. Each clinic 
was reviewed by a surviving member. 
Photographs are included. This compi- 
lation was done in 2011 by Charles K. 
Linehan, M.D. (Editor’s Note: there is 
some duplication by the writers/speakers 
in these accounts.) 


ye I came to Astoria in 1957 
there were four medical clinics 
in place plus a couple of independent 
solo specialists. My clinic was the 
Medical Dental Center. There were 
also the Astoria Clinic, the largest; 
the RKN (Rafferty, Kerbel, Neikes) 
clinic and the Fowler Clinic. 

The Medical Dental Clinic came 
about after the expulsion from the 
second floor of the rst National Bank 
building of several doctors there 
including Dr's. Palmrose and Parlova. 
The bank wanted the space to do 
something with it and then never did. 
Dr’s. Palmrose, Internist and Parlova, 
General Practice and Surgeon, joined 
with a dentist, Dr. Buchman, to form 
the Medical Dental Center. They 
bought a house diagonally across 
from St. Mary Hospital on 15th 
Street owned by the Leathers family 


and went on in 1956 to build a clinic 
building. There was a central waiting 
room with the medical offices on 
one side and the dental on the other. 
The three formed a corporation of 
Medden which held the building and 
the land and received rents from the 
Medical and Dental sections. 

Dr. Michael Buchman (April 21, 
1917—Jan 31, 2010) a dentist. He 
received a fellowship in dentistry 
from Kansas City Western Dental 
College in 1941. He was in the U.S. 
Navy Dental Corps. He practiced in 
Astoria in the Medical Dental Clinic 
for many years until retiring. He sold 
out to Dr. Robert J. Karby, DMD. 
He had an associate for many years, a 
Dr. Larry Pardee. I, Charles Linehan, 
M.D., joined the clinic in 1957 and 
gave a promissory note for $10,000 
for my buy-in to the partnership car- 
ried by the 1st National Bank. At the 
time, unbeknownst to me, my new 
partners, Dr’s. Palmrose and Parlova, 
cosigned the note. The bank wasn’t 
about to lend that much money to 
an unknown. 

Events happened with Dr. Parlova 
leaving our clinic; Ned Fowler pass- 
ing away and Vernon Fowler retir- 
ing. That left Drs. Henningsgaard, 
Internist and James Estes, Surgeon, of 
the Fowler clinic and Drs. Linehan, 
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G.P, and Palmrose, non-boarded 
Internist, of Medical Dental. Drs. 
Henningsgaard and Estes joined 
the Medical Center, at which time a 
building extension in 1965 was made 
on the south side to accommodate 
everyone. The combined clinic paid 
Vernon Fowler $10,000 as his por- 
tion of the Fowler Clinic assets. The 
accountants, with some reluctance, 
were given the task of making the 
assets from each clinic equal. 

Dr. Thomas Honl (April 8, 1937— 
October 28, 2005) joined the clinic 
with a practice heavy in urology. 
He was there several years before 
retiring. There were a few short time 
consultants and interim physicians in 
the clinic at various times. 

Dr. Palmrose left the clinic to prac- 
tice in Roseburg for a few years until 
retiring. Dr. Estes retired and moved 
south. That left Dr. Henningsgaard 
and me for a few years until Dr. 
H’s demise from a sudden cardiac 
event. Being alone in a large clinic 
building was not tenable and I was 
due to be out of business when Dr. 
Mark Stryker, M.D., Internist, came 
from Astoria Clinic to join MDC. 
Dr. Richard Kettelkamp, M.D., 
Generalist with particular interest 
in Obstetrics, followed shortly. This 
continued until 1998 when after a 
period of slowing revenue and increas- 
ing costs we all retired. The building 
and land was then sold to Dr. Bruce 
Bobek, D.O., internist. 

The 50s and 60s was a period 


where medicine was changing from 
General Practice domination to 
that of specialty domination. Dr. 
Clyde Parlova, in addition to doing 
surgery, saw many general practice 
patients. Dr. Ed Palmrose, a nominal 
internist, delivered babies. Dr. Estes 
was trained as a general surgeon, an 
orthopedist and a urologist. All of 
these are separate specialties now. 
Dr. E. weighed in the 300 pound 
range. Once we had a severe fracture 
of the ankle with the foot markedly 
displaced forward in relation to the 
lower leg. Under anesthesia he had 
the leg placed so the foot was just 
over the edge of the gurney. Then 
he wrapped his hands about the foot 
and leaned on it. There was a crunch 
and the foot and bones were back in 
alignment. Dr. Blair Henningsgaard 
was a board eligible internist for many 
years without sitting for his intended 
board examinations. He also did 
much general practice and even did 
prenatal care to my wife. 

One of the independent specialists 
was Dr. Henry Feusner, a radiologist. 
He read what are called plain films 
today and did Upper and Lower Gls. 
Early on he did radiation therapy to 
some dermatological lesions. He really 
excelled in his field, complaining to 
me once that some of the docs that 
substituted for him for vacations 
made too many mistakes. Once, as a 
Medical Examiner, I had occasion to 
have a chest Xray taken of a deceased 
woman that had been run over by a 
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car. When I showed it to other physi- 
cians they would read and describe 
the rib fractures, subcutaneous air 
etc. But Dr. Feusner took one look at 
the film, made an involuntary jump, 
and exclaimed, “Is the patient alive?” 
Dr. F. was quite reserved and it was 
hard to get to know him. When he 
traveled between clinics he was easy 
to recognize in the oncoming car 
because he wore red goggles to keep 
his eyes dark adapted for fluoroscopy. 

ENT [Ears, Nose, Throat] was 
done by Dr. Spaulding but he was 
retiring shortly after I arrived on the 
scene. There was a subsequent inter- 
mittent ENT coverage but most of 
the time patients requiring specialty 
service had to be referred to Portland. 

There was a Dr. Glen Morgan, a 
urologist, but there was a long gap of 
time before Dr. Paul Stull, urologist 
came. We all did urology until he 
arrived and very little afterwards. 

The following would be of interest 
to other physicians: 

Shortly after my arrival in Astoria 
the Columbia Hospital surgery called 
and said they couldn’t find Dr. 
Palmrose and his patient was on the 
table for a D & C. So would I come 
and do the procedure. I did and later 
Dr. Palmrose said, “Thank you.” 
There was no concern for a quick 
substitute surgeon. 

Hospital privileges were basically 
wide open i.e. do right and it was 
okay to do anything you thought you 
could. There were two hospitals then, 


St. Marys and Columbia. The medical 
staff was the same for both and both 
hospitals suffered from inadequate 
business. GPs did everything, with 
too complicated cases being sent to 
Portland specialists. It was difficult 
to send patients to Portland because 
of transportation problems, so much 
was done locally. There was a lot more 
emergency surgery done then than 
today. Then the specialists started 
coming in, e.g. Dr. Stull, the urolo- 
gist. There was no Intensive Care Unit 
early. It was started by Tim Patrick, 
M.D. and was merely a designated 
bed in the ward that had a couple 
extra pieces of equipment. None of 
us could see the need initially. Dr. 
Charles Browning was the ophthal- 
mologist working in his own office 
and did not do cataract ops etc. 

Hospital charts were scanty by 
today’s standards. Basically they 
recorded that the patient came in, 
got well, and went home again. Some 
doctors had dozens of uncompleted 
charts and as a consequence more 
and more rules were written and 
review committees developed. There 
was only one transcriptionist, Mr. 
Skeehan, and he did the transcribing 
for both hospitals. The exponential 
rise in paper work has been the bane 
of the medical field since. 

Surgery: When I came to Astoria 
the surgeons were sprinkling sulfa 
powder into the abdomen just before 
closing for antisepsis. This was dis- 
continued after reports of granuloma 
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formation were found. A lot of minor 
surgery, cancer therapy, and flu shots 
were done in the offices without 
bureaucratic oversight. 

Neither laproscopy nor laproscopic 
surgery was invented yet. 

C-sections were done in the classi- 
cal manner. 

Anesthesia was GOE (gas, oxygen 
and ether) and nitrous oxide/oxygen. 
Baby operations were done under open 
drop ether with your little finger in 
their mouth and when they bit down 
you increased the ether drip. The heart 
was occasionally listened to but not 
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continuously. Cyclopropane came in 
and I had to teach myself how to use 
it. At that time I was giving anesthesia 
irregularly to relieve the regular nurse 
anesthetist. Vocal anesthesia [provid- 
ing verbal reassurance to patient to 
reduce their fear.] was and still is 
important. 

Echocardiograms were a one-time 
thing. There was no continuous EKG 
reading on a monitor. 

There was no CAT [computer to- 
mography] scan, no Echocardiograms 
nor MRI [magnetic resonance imag- 
ing]. If you thought your patient had 
a cerebral bleed and the hematoma 
needed draining you did random 
burr holes hoping to find the right 
spot. In general Xrays or plain films 
were developed and given to you wet 
to read. You hedged your reading by 
telling the patient that they would be 
read by a radiologist when dry, maybe 
tomorrow or after the weekend. 

Smoking was okay in the hospitals. 
However, if you had a patient that 
seemed reluctant to go home, you 
could write an order prohibiting 
smoking. After a couple of days their 
craving was so great they couldn’t wait 
to get out of the hospital. 

So these are just some of the changes 
that occurred in Astoria in the last half 
of the 2oth century. The changes since 
reflect the advance of technology, 
especially in the surgical fields. For 
example, the array of instruments 
in an orthopedic case now is vastly 
greater than those of fifty years earlier. 
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MEDICINE PER Dr. ROBERT NEIKES 


Interview in February 2011 


Dr. Robert Neikes born: May 20, 
1917, graduated Creighton University 
Medical School in 1943. 

The RKN Clinic (Rafferty, Kerbel 
& Neikes) was first located above 
the Liberty Theater and was started 
in 1945. Dr. Rafferty came first, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Kerbel, and finally Dr. 
Neikes in 1948. The three bought the 
Fowler Clinic building across from 
the YMCA and practiced there until 
the early 70s when they sold it to Dr. 
Banholzer, ophthalmologist. Rafferty 
and Kerbel signed on as hired docs 
with Astoria Clinic but Neikes joined 
as a partner. Dr. Neikes was at AC for 
ten years and was in the process of 


retiring when the Dr. Patrick case hit. 

After Dr. Neikes left the military 
service he went to John Day for some 
six months. It was too remote for 
him and he had no plan for staying. 
He stated he had house calls some 45 
miles away. He interviewed at Coos 
Bay but they wouldn’t hire him be- 
cause he was single. Apparently they 
had trouble with single doctors not 
staying very long. 

All three were GPs [general prac- 
titioners] though Rafferty had extra 
training in general surgery. Rafferty 
worked for the CCCs [Civilian 
Conservation Corps] before coming 
to Astoria. Dr. Neikes had extra 





Dr. Rosert NEIKES (ON RIGHT) 
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Dr. Paut STULL, 


training in general and orthopedic 
surgery at St. Vincent’s in Portland. 
He then went into the service with 
the Army Transportation Corps on 
a hospital ship. The ship went from 
the Philippines through the Panama 
Canal to Germany and thence to new 
York. They took German prisoners 
to Germany and brought back U.S. 
wounded soldiers. On a separate trip 
they took dependents to Europe. He 
was never in any battles. 

Rafferty and Kerbel were golfers at 
the Astoria Country Club. Dr. Neikes 
had Tuesdays off and this day was set 
aside for women golfers, so he turned 
to fly fishing and cattle farming. He 
had a farm in Walluski and later in 
Jewell. Dr. Neikes, and others did a 
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lot toward having a city library built 
with funds from the Astor family 
of Great Britain. He did receive an 
award from the Jaycees for outstand- 
ing community service. 

At RKN they did a lot of minor 
surgery in a well equipped surgery 
room but did not use any but local 
anesthesia. Each did what he was 
comfortable with. At the St. Mary 
and Columbia Hospitals they did 
abdominal surgery, fractures, and 
orthopedics like hip pinnings with 
Steinman pins. Abdominal surgery 
consisted of, for example, subtotal 
hysterectomies and later as surgery 
techniques evolved they did total 
hysterectomies. They all delivered 
babies and when a C-section was re- 
quired they did the classical approach. 
Urology was referred to Portland, to 
Dr. Montgomery. Later when Dr. 
Paul Stull Jr. came to Astoria refer- 
rals were made to him. Nobody did 
abortions so patients desiring one 
had to seek service in a large area like 
Portland. 

Before Medicare and Medicaid 
there was lots of trouble collecting 
bills. This was so especially in the 
50s and Gos. By common creed there 
was no medical advertising done 
at this time. Because Dr. Rafferty 
had been here longest he had a large 
clientele and especially patients from 
Warrenton. Paper work was burden- 
some then as now and Dr. Neikes felt 
he was often late in doing his chores. 
The three didn’t socialize much. At 
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hospital staff meetings Dr. Rafferty 
often had his wife call with an “emer- 
gency” after the meal and before the 
business part of the meeting began. 

Dr. Kerbel was Catholic and at one 
time was music and choir director for 
the local church. He had a real flair for 
telling jokes and stories. Dr. Kerbel 
died of cardiovascular disease. 


FOWLER CLINIC 

This clinic was named after doctors 
Ned and Vernon Fowler. Vernon was a 
curmudgeon or should we say “of firm 
mind.” Ned was also of “firm mind.” 
After Vernon Fowler retired he went 
to an Ashland College to work. 

Ned and Vernon were pillars of 
the Astoria Country Club. Blair 
Henningsgaard who joined later was 
also a golfer there. 


ASTORIA CLINIC 

At Astoria Clinic Dr. Burget was a 
close friend of Dr. Neikes. Both Dr. 
Burget and Dr. Noel Rawls were here 
before Dr. Neikes arrived. 

Dr. Moore was an excellent sur- 
geon. He played the bagpipes but at 
my last hearing, he had obviously not 
practiced in a long time. Perhaps this 
was due to his severe hearing deficit. 

Jorma Leinassar was a second gen- 
eration Finn and did speak Finnish. 
He did internal medicine and it 
seemed as if an unduly number of 
his patients were diagnosed with 
diabetes. Apparently Dr. Leinassar 
had done a lot of research on medicine 
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and doctors in Astoria but when Dr. 
Neikes inquired of the family after 
his death, they had no idea where the 
information was located. Dr. Neikes 
was present when Jorma had his first 
seizure from his brain tumor. He 
finally succumbed to it. 

Dr. Straumfjord was the captain of 
the ship at Astoria Clinic. He was very 
well regarded in the larger medical 
community and was involved with 
the NW Medical Journal. He was not 
boarded but did internal medicine. 

Dr. Berg went to Pendleton and 
Dr. Boelling went to Arizona. Dr. 
Harris was the last surgeon for Astoria 
Clinic. 

Dr. Noel and Dr. Blair Henningsgaard 
were each president of the OMA [Oregon 
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Dr. BLain HENNINGSGAARD 


Medical Association] at one time. 

Dr. Burget was a woodworker and 
carpenter in his spare time. Also he 
and Dr. Neikes would put together 
electronic kits. 

Dr. Steinman and his classmate, 
Dr. Phil Porter received an award at 
the soth reunion in 1999 of his class 
for what they did in taking class 
notes, typing them out, mimeograph- 
ing them and distributing them to 
classmates. At that particular time 
they did not have textbooks to utilize 
and had to rely on class notes. They 
were told by classmates later that 
they wouldn’t have made it through 
without those notes. The notes were 
titled “Chez Le Roi.” 


MEDICINE 


Interview with Edith Henningsgaard Miller 
February 17, 2011 


The Fowler Clinic was started in 
1930 by Ned (Frank) Fowler, who 
came to join his aunt and uncle, 
Dr. Clara Young Waffle and Dr. 
Eldred Waffle. He practiced with Dr. 
Eldred Waffle in order to pay back 
some money he had received for his 
education. Clara had a separate office. 
Ned graduated from the University 
of Oregon Medical School. Ned had 
joined the service in World Warr IL, 
but was discharged to take care of his 
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first wife, Peg, who had tuberculosis. 
She subsequently died of this. His 
second wife was named Lorianne. In 
the Fowler Clinic Ned did the surgery. 
Ned’s daughter was born in 1924. 
Vernon (Bud) Fowler was first 
trained as a funeral director but 
became disenchanted with that field 
and then went on to medical school 
and trained also at Boston Lying-In 
Hospital. He came to Astoria in 1939. 
He did the obstetrics and gynecology 
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for the clinic. Both his children were 
born here in Astoria. 

Blair Henningsgaard was born 
November 2, 1918. He graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1943. 
In 1943 he was part of the 1o1st Air 
Borne troopers. His unit was com- 
pletely surrounded in Bastogne. There 
he alternately took care of Allied and 
German troops. He was discharged 
in 1946. He married Edith in 1945. 
He finished his residency in Internal 
Medicine in Portland. He knew Dr. 
Ned. Fowler’s wife, Lorianne, who 
advised him that since he had a good 
Scandinavian name he needed to 
come to a good Scandinavian town 
like Astoria. This he and Edith did 
in 1948. He became interested in 
medical politics and was elected as 
President of the Oregon State Medical 
Society in 1960 and remained active 
in that endeavor to the end. He 
passed away from a sudden cardiac 
event in 1960. As an aside, Dr. Alfred 
Coleman Kinney organized the 
Oregon Medical Association, was its 
first and its fiftieth president in 1875 
and 1925 respectively. 

Thusly at this time the Fowler 
Clinic consisted of Ned Fowler—do- 
ing surgery; Vernon Fowler—do- 
ing obstetric and gynecology; and 
Blair Henningsgaard doing internal 
medicine. 

Then Ned Fowler had a severe auto 
accident in 1958 incurring a basal skull 
fracture and died in 1978. He was 
replaced by Paul Schiewe. However 
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Paul Schiewe was burdened by prob- 
lems of trying to get board certified in 
surgery and by an affair of the heart 
and committed suicide. 

Dr. Samuel James Estes was trained 
at the University of Arkansas. He 
came to Astoria to join the clinic in 
1958. 

In 1965 with the departure of 
Vernon Fowler to Southern Oregon 
University to work as a physician, the 
Fowler Clinic went out of business. Dr. 
Estes and Dr. Henningsgaard came to 
join the Medical Dental Center with 
the physicians Dr. Charles Linehan 
and Dr. Edward Gustaf Palmrose. 
The MDC had lost their surgeon, 
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Dr. Clyde Parlova who moved to 
Cle Elum, Washington after a losing 
bout with the IRS. The joining of the 
two clinics was a headache for the 


accountants in that they were told to 
assume that each group brought an 
equal value of assets and to make it 
so on paper. 


ASTORIA CLINIC 


Dr. Straumfjord started the 
Astoria Clinic before 1940. When 
Dr. Steinmann joined AC there 
were Dr’s. Straumfpord, Bill Burget, 
Leonard, Richard Kettelkamp, Ed 
Hall, and Mr. Arnold Swanson 
(Swanee), manager of the clinic. Later 
Jorma Leinassar joined. 

The Astoria Clinic was sued by Dr. 
Timothy Patrick for violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. The original 
persons in AC named were: Dr's. 
William Burget, Jorma Leinassar, 
Richard Kettelkamp, Patrick Meyer, 
Robert Neikes, Leigh Dolin, Daniel 
Rappaport, Tzu Sung Chiang, Gary 
Boelling, Richard and Frank Russell. 
The case was heard in lower federal 
court, the 9th Circuit Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court of 
the land. The judgment was against 
the clinic as a whole, and special fines 
against Boelling, Harris and Russell 
for intentionally interfering with 
Patrick’s business and professional 


relationships. 

In about 1980 Columbia Memorial 
Hospital took over AC. The reason 
so many physicians left Astoria after 
losing the suit was that Dr. Patrick 
would go to the bank and or garnish 
their wages up to 100% to satisfy the 
judgment. If they were in a different 
city, or better, a different state this 
became more difficult. The bank took 
over AC’s building by foreclosure. 
Dr. Steinmann stated he lost ap- 
proximately $200,000 because of the 
litigation, in spite of being discharged 
from the case. Dr. Straumfjord ran the 
clinic as the captain of the ship and 
after he left, Swanee ran the clinic, 
though Dr. Staumfjord did maintain 
some contact with the clinic. 

The details of the case against 
Astoria Clinic are detailed in the 
attachments to this essay and in refer- 
ences to Additional Readings. [On file 
at the Heritage Museum Archives] 


Dr. LEROY STEINMANN 
A Personal History 


In 1921 on July 13th, I was born in 
Yonker, Texas. My family lived on a 
small farm at the edge of town. My 


father raised chickens. My memories 
seem to start at about age 2 or 3. 
Our house was on the top of a 
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small hill. In the winter the northerns 
would whistle around the roof and 
around the windows. The house was 
heated by a wood burning stove in the 
living room. Our bedroom was cold 
and I slept with my seven years older 
brother, Floyd. I can still remember 
the nice warm feeling of the paper 
covered bricks that my dad heated on 
the wood stove and placed on my cold 
sheets at the foot of my bed. 

But in spring everything warmed 
up and corn and potatoes grew well 
in our garden. 

Our friends and neighbors started 
to grow tomatoes as a cash crop so 
Dad put in a couple of rows. His 
tomatoes grew up as big green toma- 
toes as large as small apples. But a 
big black cloud came in from the east 
and there was a noisy clatter from the 
roof. It was hail and Dad’s tomatoes 
would not be picked in two months. 
Nothing but two acres of stripped 
stalks was left. No way out from all 
that wash, but two letters came in the 
mail asking Dad to take his poultry 
experiences some thirty-five miles 
north and run a chicken hatchery in 
his own home region of Schullenberg. 

We were to live in two old rented 
houses behind the hatchery on the 
industrial edge of town. We got there 
after dark. I was seven years old and 
a barefoot boy, searching in the dark 
for my way into the house. I stepped 
on something soft and felt something 
strange crawling up my leg and sting- 
ing me. I had stepped in a nest of 


small stinging ants. Ouch! 

But the house had electricity and 
mother’s kitchen had an electric 
stove and an electric refrigerator. My 
kind father ran the poultry hatchery 
turning thousands of eggs into fluffy 
chicks. 

I started school at age seven or 
eight. Miss Bonner taught our first 
grade class of students. It was a small 
group with two of my cousins, Iola 
and Bill. We stayed together until 
our senior year. Bill was about my size 
(100 pounds) and he wanted to play 
football. He was injured in two games 
by two blows to the face, incurring 
a broken nose. In a day or two he 
developed a brain abscess which did 
not respond to the sulfa drugs of that 
era. He died that week. The two of us 
had competed for grades in the class 
and he was my best friend. 

The three of us, Iola, Bill and I 
played in the orchestra together. Mr. 
Carl Marino taught us to play instru- 
ments and conducted the orchestra. 
He taught us, conducted the orches- 
tra, all for free to us. Monday night 
his Chevy car took us home. ‘The last 
carload usually got milk shakes. Mr. 
Morino was a wonderful guy. 

We graduated from high school 
in the spring of 1939, having the 
second highest grades overall in the 
class. I was guaranteed a freshman 
scholarship to TCU (Texas Christian 
University). During my high school 
days I helped at Dad’s hatchery. 
People brought sick chickens to us. 
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Dr. Leroy STINEMANN 


We had to make the diagnosis and sell 
them the medicine. In all I suppose I 
dissected about 2000 chickens. 
During high school years we at- 
tended the Evangelical and Reform 
Church which had a very intelligent 
young minister who taught our 
catechism and Lutheran League meet- 
ings. He was a pacifist and a profound 
and scholarly man, who taught his 
religion and the way of the world. 
At TCU I majored in sociology and 
minored in economics. The war was 
pressing on my Bible school student 
friends who really didn’t want to get 
into the fight to kill people. Many of 
them became conscientious objectors 
with poor results. Knowing that I 
would be drafted in the fall of 42 I 
went to summer school. Our home 
minister, Bert Holm, knew of these 
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problems of the objectors. (Many 
ended up with 2 inch big yellow 
stripes down their back and were 
considered poor citizens.) Rev. Holm 
gave me some important good advice. 
“Let them draft you,” he said. “I’m 
going in as a chaplain. Chaplains in 
the service have considerable power. I 
could call you over to help me, if the 
service becomes intolerable for you.” 

I was drafted into the Army Health 
Service and sent to Camp Barkley at 
Abeline, Texas. While there I spent 
the first year in “clerk school.” Then 
an officer came through with an 
exam from ASTP [Army Specialized 
Training Program] to go back to col- 
lege in the Army Specialized Training 
Program. 

Phil Parker, a 3.5 year journalism 
student from Pacific University in 
Forest Grove, Oregon, and I were 
sent to DePaul University in Chicago. 
After six to eight months there an 
official came by saying, “We have a 
place for some pre-med training if 
you pass these exams and interviews. 
We passed the exams and were sent 
to interview with a MD from the 
University of Chicago. After talking 
a while he asked, “How did you 
become interested in medicine?” I told 
him about my experience diagnosing 
fowl diseases. He replied saying he 
had always been interested in poultry 
diseases. So we talked about poultry 
diseases for the rest of the interview. 

This got me into the pre-med 
program. My friend Phil made it 
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also. We were both headed for nine 
months of pre-med at the University 
of Chicago. We were about to learn 
about embryology, organic chemistry, 
etc. at one of the best universities in 
the country. 

After we succeeded there, we were 
assigned to medical schools—Phil to 
the University of Michigan and I was 
to go to the University of Chicago. 
This would have broken up our study- 
ing partnership which bothered me. 
Up to that time I had felt pretty secure 
in the Army Health, but now I was to 
be separated from my excellent study 
partner. I told Phil, “I’m going to try 
something and talk to my chaplain. 
Pll ask him to do what he could to 
have them send me to the University 
of Michigan Medical School.” I know 
the premed students were the top 
ten percent of Michigan high school 
students and would be strong com- 
petition. He understood my problem 
and as a chaplain he would try to 
have me switched to the University 
of Michigan. In three weeks this was 
done! I had been able to get the Army 
to do something I requested! 

At Michigan we found that the 
medical students had tried to adjust 
to a policy of not using texts and only 
lectures by having all students belong 
to frat houses and having assigned 
people to check our notes with text 
books. As this method worked in the- 
ory and only partially, however, it was 
only as good as the weakest link, ie. 
not too well. Soon it became obvious 


that only a few people were good note 
takers and Phil, my partner, was one 
of them. He checked his notes with 
two other good students and then 
typed them on stencils and I ran them 
off on the mimeograph. Soon other 
students were buying Phil’s notes for 
a small price. Phil was a kind soul 
and suggested that we had the “Chez 
Le Roi” notes because I turned the 
crank on the mimeograph. Each year 
Phil took the most difficult classes to 
cover. Many times after exams friends 
came by Phil and clapped him on his 
shoulder and said, “If I didn’t have 
your notes I would have flunked this 
exam— Thanks.” We graduated in the 
spring of 1949. Phil was Number 2 in 
the class of 110 students and I happily 
stayed somewhere in the middle of 
the class. 

In 1948 Phil Porter had seen parts 
of Texas and wanted to see Oregon 
for internship. During Phil’s army 
time every once in a while Phil would 
get letters from a friend and would 
say to me you should meet this girl. 
This girl was one that he had met in 
a class of journalism students. I knew 
her as a college friend and she was 
quite a person. During the summer 
we came to Oregon to check our 
hospitals for internships. On the side 
we went to Lewis and Clark College 
to meet this friend of Phil’s, by the 
name of Alyssis Ardis Ellingson who 
was assistant to the Dean of Women. 
With the letters my attitude was “I'll 
pick my own girl friend.” But he was 
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right on and this was some girl. She 
was obviously a crackerjack with the 
attributes of what a doctor’s wife 
ought to be. We danced and had a 
ball. We liked each other a lot and 
she said she would marry me when 
that suited my plans. After I finished 
medical school she suggested right on 
so it was a deal! This worked out and 
we came to Portland in May of 1949. 
We went back to Oregon and Good 
Sam Hospital for my internship and 
general practice residency. 

The Vietnam War was brewing and 
Ardis, now my wife, wanted me to 
stick around so she looked up the U.S. 
Public Health Service and we applied 
and I was accepted. They activated my 
service one month before the draft of 
the army tried to pull me in. 

The U.S. Public Health asked me 
if service in Hot Springs, Arkansas 
would be agreeable. Ardis was preg- 
nant and just about due. Right after 
Tina was born in April, we got in 
our car and drove to Hot springs. I 
was to be trained in venereal disease 
control. Ardis and the baby did well 
and my training lasted for four or five 
months. Then it was off to Lawton, 
Oklahoma and VD control work 
with the county health department 
to search out and treat VD from Fort 
Sill. I worked there with a contact 
investigator for about two years and 
a half. We checked the girls mostly 
African-Americans-for syphilis to 
G.C. who came for treatment while 
under police control. Suddenly I was 


needed at the state wide control for 
the University of Oklahoma and 
state-wide VD control. This was a 
time the University of Oklahoma was 
dominating college football. I was 
invited to Norman, Oklahoma cam- 
pus for a dinner meeting and a coach 
got up at the table and said (tongue 
in cheek), “The University must have 
an academia that its football team 
could be proud of.” Of course it got a 
big laugh which filled the room. Well 
my term on the staff of the University 
of Oklahoma came to an end in the 
spring of 1954 when I was discharged 
from the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Then it was time to return to 
Portland, Oregon and search for a 
place to set up practice. In short order 
Arnold Swanson from Astoria Clinic 
called Good Samaritan Hospital 
for someone to help Dr. Ed Hall in 
surgery. This was the summer of 1954. 

Well, Dr. Ed Hall had a reputa- 
tion of being kind of rough on the 
nurses but he was always kind to me. 
The nurses never believed me when 
I told them what Dr. Hall told me, 
“I find I have trouble in going to 
the movies because I cry too much.” 
Anyway he never “chewed me out” 
for being late to surgery sometimes 
in the A.M. It was Pauline Switzer’s 
job to call my home and ask Ardis, 
“Has Dr. Steinmann left for surgery 
yet?” Sometimes she heard the back 
door slam. 

Dr. Hall really needed someone to 
help with fractures. To train me for 
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that we decided to send me back to 
Portland with Dr. Joe Davis, then a 
leading orthopedist. We had planned 
to stay with him a whole year, but 
things got tight at the clinic in Astoria 
and I had to return before the year 
was up. 

About this time Dr. Tim Patrick 
got into difficulty with an appendix 
patient. It was one in which the 
appendix was not inflamed. It is not 
uncommon that surgery is done on an 
incorrect diagnosis, but this patient 
didn’t do well after surgery. Well the 
hospital got concerned that maybe he 
shouldn’t be on the hospital staff. The 
hospital asked for help with this by the 
staff!! Dr. Tim resigned from the staff 
before he was to testify before the ad 
hoc committee. 

Very shortly Tim brought suit 
against the Astoria Clinic for unjustly 
turning against him. This procedure 
had started in questioning Dr. Tim’s 
ability but this was not helping Tim 
so his legal advisors changed the 
charges to an easy win. The members 
of the Astoria Clinic had violated the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. This was a 
cinch win for Tim. But the lawyers 
for the A. C. objected that it didn’t 
win the suit for Tim and appealed 
the case to the 9th District Court of 
Appeals who agreed that he didn’t win 
the case against the clinic and it was 
remanded to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

After study and debate in their 
great wisdom the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled Tim had won the case because 


the clinic had violated the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

The fact that Tim had completely 
missed the obvious diagnosis even 
when the anesthetist had practically 
rubbed his nose in it was completely 
ignored. 

During the initial trial the judge 
changed my situation. He asked 
Tim’s lawyer if he really intended to 
sue everyone in the Astoria Clinic. 
He asked, “for instance do you really 
intend to sue Dr. Steinmann?” They 
did not answer immediately so the 
judge said, “He is out.” 

But that didn’t completely protect 
me because a guilty verdict destroyed 
Astoria Clinic and my interest in the 
entire business. It seemed very odd 
to me that with the “great wisdom” 
of the U.S. Supreme Court of this 
nation, they would not recognize 
that this trial originated to determine 
that the mistake that Dr. Tim made 
was the purpose of this trial and the 
Sherman Antitrust Act was designed 
by clever lawyers to win an easy 
victory. It is a shame on them and a 
tremendous loss to Astoria. 

Our wedding date: 1949 in Detroit. 
The presiding pastor was a professor 
at TCU, a philosophy professor. 
Service at the largest Woodward Ave. 
Christian Church. 

March 1980. My wife’s mother’s 
house in Hillsboro, Oregon needed 
some work to be done. I began to 
be tired and short of breath. Ardis 
insisted that I go to the hospital. Dr. 
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Wiltrasis did a cardiogram and found 
several heart vessels were narrowing 
and recommended several bypasses 
to be done. I agreed to the procedure 
with Dr. Page doing it. As he was 
closing my chest after the procedure, 
he leaned over to ask the anesthetist, 
“What is going on?” He thought I 
was beginning to clot excessively. He 
thought my Heparin was not working 


well. After he finished he told my wife 
that if I lived till morning we would 
be lucky. I stayed in the ICU for weeks 
and they had to zap my heart once, 
but I pulled through and was able to 
return to work later without cardiac 
symptoms by taking lots of “pills.” My 
worst problem was having to return 
to the hospital after returning from 
Hawaii with a pneumonia. 


GROWING UP IN A DocTor’s FAMILY 


IN THE 50S 
by Vern “Tooey” E. Fowler, Jr. 


Growing up in Astoria in the 50s 
and Gos was a great experience. For 
me it had some extra benefits and 
also some additional challenges that 
contributed to my later life. My father, 
Dr. Vernon Fowler, came to Astoria 
with my mother in 1937. He located 
here to join his brother, Dr. Frank 
Fowler, who had come to Astoria in 
the 1920s to join his uncle, Dr. Eldred 
Waffle. Dr. Waffle had married Clara 
Young, the daughter of Benjamin 
Young, and the two of them were both 
doctors and practicing in Astoria. 

Uncle Eldred had passed away 
shortly before my father completed 
his medical training and so there was 
a need for another doctor in town and 
my father came to Astoria to practice 
with his brother. The brothers formed 
The Fowler Clinic and practiced in 
their office at the corner of 12th and 
Duane in what is now the Hospice 


office. My first recollection of the 
medical practice was when I came 
home one afternoon and found two 
young college kids sitting in my 
parents living room. My father was 37 
when I was born and it seemed that 
most of the adults that I was aware 
of were “old” people. This was quite 
a change to see these two younger 
people. It turned out that the young 
“kids” were Dr. Blair Henningsgaard 
and his wife Edith. As we all know, 
Dr. Henningsgaard joined my uncle 
and father and commenced a lifelong 
residency in Astoria. 

The three doctors worked to- 
gether, but my uncle was the primary 
Surgeon, my father the baby doctor, 
delivering most of the babies and 
then turning their care over to Dr. 
Henningsgaard for their pediatric 
care. My uncle, being the senior 
doctor, did not take calls after the 
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office closed, or on weekends. As a 
result, it fell to my father and Blair. In 
those days, there were no such things 
as answering services, or answering 
machines. Therefore, when the of- 
fice closed at the end of the day, the 
receptionist would turn a switch and 
the telephone calls would come to 
our house, or the Henningsgaards’,, 
depending on who had call and which 
way the phone switch was turned at 
our homes. My task was to answer the 
phone when it rang at dinner time, 
because my chair at the dinner table 
was closest to the phone. To this day, 
when the phone rings in my home, I 
jump up and hurry to answer it. Over 
the years, my wife would say “just let 
it ring and the machine will pick it 
up.” I could never do that and always 
run to answer. 

As a child I can remember my 
father frequently having plans delayed 
by a “mother to be” going into labor 
and my father would have to wait 
around for that call that she had come 
to the hospital. In the early days, my 
parents would take their annual vaca- 
tion by attending the Bing Crosby 
golf tournament in Banff, Canada. 
Their trip required a coordinated 
scheduling of car, ferry, and train. 
It was not uncommon that my dad 
would be delayed waiting for the call 
the “mom was ready at the hospital.” 

The telephone played a major role 
in my life relative to being in a doc- 
tor’s home. There were frequent times 
when it would impact me directly. 


I remember one occasion when my 
parents had driven a couple from 
out of town to the airport to catch a 
plane home (Astoria had regular air 
service back in those days, with West 
Coast Airlines, flying DC-3s in and 
out of the Astoria Airport). While 
my parents were gone, the phone 
rang and the man on the line told 
me that he was with his wife, he was 
in a phone booth and his wife was in 
the car starting to deliver their baby. 
He wanted my dad and also, if he 
wasn't there, “What should he do?” 
Of course, he wasn’t there and what 
could I tell him. I was about 12 or 3 
when this happened. I had heard my 
dad talking to other callers and tried 
to draw on my recollections of his 
advice to them, but could offer little 
guidance, except to stay calm. It was 
a terrible time waiting for dad to get 
home. The expectant father stayed on 
the phone until my dad finally came 
home and it all worked out. 

When my father would leave the 
house to go to the hospital to deliver 
a baby, he would often say he was 
“going to bring another baby into 
the world.” During those years, our 
home was located at the top of the 
hill at 5th and Kensington. From the 
upstairs windows, I could look out to 
the south, across the “Old Young’s Bay 
Bridge” and see on out over the ridge 
to the south where Lewis and Clark 
Consolidated School was located. I 
could actually see the roadway as it 
went south up over the ridge. To me, 
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CurIsTMAS 1959, St. Mary I 

LEFT TO RIGHT: ABE KERBEL, M.D., GP; BLarrn HENNINGSGAARD, M.D., INTERNIST; CHARLES BR 
G.P; Leroy SteErtnMANN, M.D., GP/OrtHorepiIcs; CLypE Partova, M.D., GP/SuRGEON; FRANK 
Leonarp Kant, M.D., Pusitic HEALTH; Jon STRAUMEjoRD, M.D., INT 
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BrownineG, M.D., UroLoaist; GLEN Morean, M.D., URotocist; CHARLEs K. LINEHAN, M.D., 
ANK Rarrerty, M.D., GP; Nog, Rawts, M.D., INTERNIST; LAWRENCE PARDEE, DDS., DENTIST; 
INTERNIST; Kermit LeEonarp, M.D., OB/Gyn, Watr Hay, PopratTrRistT 
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that ridge to the south represented 
the end of the earth and for a long 
time, I thought when my father left 
to go “bring a baby into the world” I 
thought he would drive out Lewis and 
Clark road, up over the ridge, pick up 
the baby and bring the new baby “into 
the world.” 

As I grew older, the telephone 
became more of a problem in our 
household. As a teenager, I was prone 
to want to spend time on the phone 
with my friends. This was especially 
so after “girls” came into my life. 
Our phone, especially in the evening, 
when my father was on call, was often 
a link to medical emergencies. As a 
result we had a five minute rule about 
phone calls. That did not go down 
very well for me, especially when 
talking to girlfriends. Actually, while 
I often talked well beyond my limit, 
I was never aware of any medical 
emergencies that were frustrated by a 
busy signal caused by me. 

The trouble would arise when my 
uncle would call the house and get a 
busy signal. He would become impa- 
tient and being a doctor, he could call 
the operator, identify himself as Dr. 
Fowler and state, “this is Dr. Fowler 
and I have an emergency call for this 
line which is busy. Please interrupt the 
call and get the line cleared.” I would 
be happily talking to my girlfriend 
when there would be an interrupting 
voice saying “there is an emergency 
call for this number, so please get 
off the phone.” I would do so and 


having been on the upstairs phone, 
I would slink into my bedroom and 
the phone would ring and my parents 
would answer it downstairs and then 
I would get a visit from my father in 
my room. No violence, but a very 
stern talking to. 

Finally, the other issue arising 
from living in a doctor’s family was 
that there were not a lot of doctors 
in town and during my growing up 
years none of the doctors had kids 
my age. Asa result I stood out as “the 
Doctors Kid” with many of the adults 
in town. Especially the police. My 
mother drove a Renault automobile 
and that was the car that I got to drive 
when I was old enough to drive. I did 
not realize it, but the car was known 
to the police. Actually, in a town as 
small as Astoria, it was likely that 
many of the cars driven by kids were 
known by the police. In my case, one 
day several of us were out for a drive 
and I was driving from Marine Drive 
south to Bond Street and took the 
corner a little fast. Actually, my tires 
might have lifted off the ground. As 
we came around the corner a police 
car was heading east on Bond and 
as we sped by, his front end dropped 
toward the ground as he stomped on 
his brakes. We sped on down Bond 
and when we got over a rise, I turned 
into a driveway and was able to get 
far enough in before the officer could 
turn around and take up pursuit. The 
police car sped by the driveway entry 
and we all breathed a sigh of relief. 
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That night my father came home and 
told me of a visit that he had at the of 
fice from a police officer, regarding the 
speeding Renault that he encountered 
on Bond Street. I was told that I had 
better watch my step since that was a 
known car and that kind of driving 
would not be tolerated. I got off that 
time, but slowed down thereafter. 
Dinner at our house was always a 
little unpredictable as far as timing 
was concerned. I was envious of 
the other kids in the neighborhood 
who ate dinner around 5-5:30. In our 
house, my father would leave work 
when he was done there and swing 
by the hospital to see patients there. 
Then, as needed, he would make 
house calls on the way home. This 
was when he would get home, for sure, 
and we could have dinner. My friends 
could eat dinner in the summer and 
then go back outside, while I was at 
home waiting for dinner and it was 
often too late to get back outside to 
play by the time dinner was over. 
There was another negative side to 
having a medical doctor for a father. 
When I was in high school, I went 
clam digging with friends on the 
beach at Gearhart. Early in the dig, I 
cut my finger on a broken clam shell. 
There was about an inch and a half cut 
down the top of my finger and due to 
the really cold water and temperature, 
it did not hurt too badly. As a result, 
I continued to dig for the rest of the 
morning. By the time I got home, my 
cut was full of sand and it was deep 


enough that I needed to go to the 
office for treatment. When we got 
there, my father peeled back the flap 
of cut flesh, got out a stiff finger nail 
brush and commenced scrubbing the 
wound until all the sand was gone. A 
paying patient would probably have 
the benefit of a shot of something to 
ease the pain, but not the doctor’s kid. 

One special treat that we did 
experience was when a patient was 
short on money and would pay a bill 
with a salmon, or some ducks that he 
shot during the fall hunting season. 
I had a real love of roasted duck and 
loved it when we were given some in 
payment of a bill. My father was not 
a hunter, but my early exposure to a 
good duck feed drove me to enjoying 
duck hunting and eating as I grew up. 

Finally, as with most kids, adults 
were frequently asking me what I 
wanted to be when I grew up. I re- 
ally had no idea, but the one thing 
I was sure of, I did not want to be 
a doctor. Living in my family home 
and watching my father being a slave 
to the telephone taught me that no 
matter what, I did not want to live like 
that when I grew up. I do not know 
if I had the personal intellect, or the 
discipline to successfully complete 
the educational and training require- 
ments to be a doctor, but I knew that 
I wanted to be free of the telephone. 
My son however has followed in the 
tradition of both his grandfathers 
and I am proud to say, is a physician 
practicing in Bellevue, Washington. 
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My parents and I moved from 
Astoria on my 21st birthday in Jan 
1965. In 2002, my wife and I moved 
back and built a home on Neacoxie 
Creek north of Gearhart. Since 
returning, I have enjoyed running 
into patients of my father and uncle. 
I met the parents of the last baby that 


my dad “brought into the world” 
before moving away. I have also met 
many people who tell me that my 
father delivered them. I am proud 
of the contributions that my father, 
my uncle, and Dr. Henningsgaard 
made to this community while I was 
growing up here in the sos and 60s. 


A BrigF Look AT DENTISTRY IN 
ASTORIA 1947-1992 


as told by Dr. Rod Miller 
February 2011 


Prior to my returning to Astoria 
there were a number of dentists 
practicing here, including: Doctors 
Pittinger, Pajunen, W. C. Logan (who 
also served as mayor of Astoria), and 
others including Dr. Frank Friedrichs, 
who I knew because he was my dentist 
when I was a child. 

After graduating from the 
University of Oregon School of 
Dentistry, I purchased the practice 
of Dr. A. Fosdal. The dentists that I 
remember that were here at that time 
included: Dr. L. R. Andrews (his 
wife Asta was also a graduate dentist, 
but practiced only briefly), Dr. J. 
Kriegel, Dr. Wm. Hutchinson, Dr. 
Jan Parpala, his son Dr. John Parpala, 
Dr. Bob McLean, Dr. A. Harding, 
Dr. Fred Lindstrom, Dr. Duane Jue, 
Dr. Michael Buchman, Dr. Larry 
Pardee, Dr. Oscar Lindberg, Dr. Russ 
Scobee, Dr. Art Huber, and Dr. Tom 
Cameron. 


‘The group was organized as “The 
Clatsop County Dental Society” 
as a district of the Oregon Dental 
Association which was part of the 
American Dental Association. We 
held monthly meetings to discuss how 
best to serve the dental needs of the 
community. 

In 1950 I volunteered to serve 
two years duty as a dental officer in 
the U.S. Navy. When I returned, 
I worked in a group practice with 
Dr’s. Scobee and Lindberg. In the 
early 1950s, we were contacted by a 
representative of the Dental Division 
of the Oregon State Board of Health 
to conduct a survey of the teeth of 
Astoria’s youth, looking to possibly 
initiate a program to add fluoride to 
the city water supply. A group of local 
dentists examined all school children 
to chart the decayed, missing and 
filled teeth. Because local dentists 
knew the teeth of Astoria’s youth had 
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much tooth decay, the results of the 
survey were not surprising. 

Thad done a paper at the University 
of Maryland Dental School concern- 
ing the fluoridation of communal 
water supplies to reduce dental decay. 
There had been a study done in 
Kingston and Newburg, New York 
showing a significant reduction of 
tooth decay in the town that added 
fluoride to the water supply, and no re- 
duction in the town that didn’t. With 
the help of the State Epidemiologist, 
the program moved ahead, facilitated 
by a favorable vote of the people. 
To secure that favorable vote, it was 
necessary for a number of dentists and 
physicians to make themselves avail- 
able to the public in various forums 
to explain the program and answer 
questions. The next step was for folks 
in the water department to set up a 
mechanism to add something less 
than one part per million of fluoride 
to the water supply. 

At the end of two years, a group 
of citizens that were opposed to 
the program filed an initiative with 
the state elections division to stop 
the fluoridation. Again some of the 
dentists and one or two physicians 
made themselves available to answer 
questions. Although the opposition 
still felt as strongly, by this time, 
following surveys of the teeth of 
the youth, dentists were armed with 
statistics that show some reduction 
in tooth decay. In view of this, at 
the next election, the voters rather 


significantly defeated the initiative. 

Over the years, the reduction of 
tooth decay of Astoria’s youth has 
consistently held at 60%, and speak- 
ing from a personal standpoint, it was 
always a pleasure to see youngsters of 
the community come to the office 
with very few fillings or cavities. And 
I’m sure the parents also appreciated 
the financial benefit. Astoria has the 
distinction of being the second com- 
munity in the Pacific Northwest to 
reduce tooth decay by adding fluoride 
to the water supply. Gearhart was the 
first, and by coincidence, the mayor 
of Gearhart was a dentist, Dr. T. Rex 
Baldwin. Did this reduction of tooth 
decay reduce the workload of the local 
dentists by 60%? Far from it. Instead 
of so much “drill and fill,” it allowed 
dentists to focus on restorative den- 
tistry, gum disease, replacing missing 
teeth, and so forth. 

Over the years, the delivery of 
dental services has changed mark- 
edly. The “drill” advanced from a 
belt-driven model with speeds of 20 
to 30 thousand rpms to air turbines 
with speeds of 30 to 50 thousand 
rpms. Offices went from one or two 
chairs to five and up, and assistants 
from one or two to a “team.” By the 
end of this period, a number of the 
original dentists had retired or passed 
on, in time to be replaced by new 
dentists such as: Doctors Phil Bales, 
Jeff Leinassar, Fred Smith, Dennis 
Klemp, and others. 

Members of the local dental society 
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Dr. Rop MILLER 


conducted many examinations for 
screening, did charitable work on an 
individual basis, and did their best to 
maintain a state of good dental health 
for the community. Dentists gener- 
ally found Astoria to be a wonderful 
place to set up a practice, establish 
a home and raise a family. And, in 
addition, to live in a forward-looking 
community with dentists that think 
enough of its youth to advocate and 
work toward a program of improving 


dental health. 


1957 R. L. Polk City Directory 


Physicians & Surgeons — MD 
Astoria Clinic, 812 Exchange 
Browning, Chas W., 1010 Duane 
Kleger, Saml A., 249 14th R6—7 
Morgan, Glenn S., 818 Commercial 
R297 

Petheram, Chas C., 600 Broadway R10 
Seaside 

Rafferty, Kerbel & Neikes, Van Dusen 
Bldg, 372 10th 


Spaulding, Lansford, 351 14th R14-15 


Physicians & Surgeons—Osteopathic 
Rudesill, Lena H. Mrs., 850 5th Av 
Seaside 


Dentists 
Andrews, Leonard R., 249 14th R3 
Baldwin, T. Rex, 340 11th Gearhart 
Buchman, Michl L., 515 15th 
Butler, Rexford G., Warrenton 
Cameron, Thos B. Jr, 818 Commercial 
R201 


Corkrey, Gerald J., 345 av U Seaside 

Fouts, Rodney H., 850 Broadway 
Seaside 

Friedman, Lester B., 600 Broadway R3 
Seaside 

Friedrich, Frank J., 819 Commercial 
R406 

Harding, Albert B., 1249 Commercial 
R202-03 

Huber, Arth, 818 Commercial R312 

Jue, Duane V., 249 14th R1-2 

Kriegel, Joachim, 249 14th R4-5 

Lindberg, Oscar W., 818 Commercial 
R201 

Lindstrom, Fred 342, 11th R202-07 

Martin, Walter I., 20 N Holladay Dr 
Seaside 

McLean, Robt C., 1249 Commercial 
R207-09 

Pachal, Irvin W., 850 Broadway Seaside 

Parpala, John A., 1010 Duane R206 

Yates, Jack M., 20 Beach Dr Seaside 
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THE KaARKI FAMILY STORY 


by Michael G. Duncan 


OTTO AND AMANDA HarROLD 

[* THE late 19th century, Europe 

was losing large numbers of citizens 
whose dream was to come to the 
United States and find a better way of 
life. My ancestors were no exception; 
as residents of Finland, they were 
probably afraid that the Russians 
who ruled Finland would conscript 
them into the Russian Army. In 1871, 
my great-great grandfather Otto A. 
Harold married my great-great grand- 
mother Amanda Hollins in Finland. 
A year later they had a daughter 
Mary, and one year after that they 
immigrated to the United States and 
started the slow westward migration 
toward Astoria, Oregon. 

Ancestry.com shows that Amanda 
Harold and her daughter, Mary, left 
from Sweden July to, 1874 on the ship 
Orlando, \anding at Hull, England, 
then left on the ship Australia from 
Glasgow, Scotland heading to New 
York. Their destination was Bay 
City, Michigan. Otto probably came 
earlier. By 1880 Otto, Amanda, 
Mary, Eva and Ida were living in 
Hutchinson, Reno County, Kansas. 

In 1867, on the other side of my 
family, my great grandfather Jacob 
Elias Karki was born in Rantsila, 
Finland, and at age of 19 left home, 


obtained a job as a cabin boy ona ship 
and headed for the United States. My 
dad told me when the ship arrived in 
New York, Jacob jumped overboard, 
swam to shore and began his west- 
ward trek towards Astoria, Oregon. 

Otto Harold, Amanda and Mary 
immigrated at one point to Michigan, 
and my great-great aunt Eva and 
great-grandmother Ida E. were both 
born there in the 1870s. In 1880 the 
family was in Hutchinson, Reno 
County, Kansas, where my great-great 
grandfather Otto worked as a laborer. 
The 1890 U.S. Census records were 
destroyed by fire in January 1921 at the 
Commerce building in Washington, 
D.C. so I have no record of where 
the family was until 1891 when great- 
grandma Ida E.’s obituary in 1937 said 
she came to Astoria. 


Jacos Karki AND Ips E. HaROoLp 

Jacob Karki arrived in Astoria 
around 1891 or possibly a little earlier. 
When he died in 1941, his obituary 
said that he had been a resident for 
more than half a century and that 
he came to the United States in 1886 
and located to the wild west town of 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, where he 
saved enough money to pay his way 
to Astoria. The earliest record I can 
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Ipa Haze AND LyyTI Karki 


find of Jacob in Astoria is on August 
8, 1894, when Jacob Karki and David 
Laiti of Russia were naturalized as 
citizens in County Court at Astoria. 
(I was curious about why they were 
called Russians and found out that 
Finland was ruled by Russia from 
1809 to 1917.) 

On August 15, 1894, Jacob Karki 
and Ida E. Harold were married. 
My grandmother Ida Hazel was 
born three and a half months later 
on November 25, 1894 in a boarding 
house at the southwest corner of 
Columbia and Alameda streets. (She 
was either very premature or even in 
the 1800s events like this happened.) 
In 1896 Jacob Karki was working as a 
gillnet fisherman for Cutting Packing 
Company, and the family was living 
at 209 Alameda. 

Gillnet fishing in the late part of 
the 1800s and early part of the 1900s 
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meant the boats were either sailed or 
rowed. The butterfly fleet of gillnet 
boats on the Columbia River was 
a sight to behold with the sails up. 
Taking into account the weather, 
tides, and currents of the Columbia 
River, one can imagine what a tough 
individual Jacob must have been, for 
this was no job for slackers. Life in 
Astoria could not have been easy; 
most of the streets around Uniontown 
were planked with timbers with 
mud or water beneath, and maps of 
the time show many of the streets 
were impassable for wagons. When 
it rained, the streets not planked 
would be a quagmire of mud. Several 
sets of steps and trails crisscrossed 
Uniontown giving access from Taylor 
Street (the present day West Marine 
Drive) to Alameda, Lincoln, Floral, 


Jacob and Ida E. Karki 


children: 

Ida Hazel 1894-1976 
Lyyti 1897-1978 
Amanda Kate 1899-1901 
Jacob William 1902-1912 
Fred A. 1904-1961 
Unnamed infant -1908 


Katrina -1912 
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LEFT TO RIGHT, BACK ROW: LyymTI, Ipa E., IDA HAZEL, MIDDLE ROW: AMANDA 
HAROLD, JACOB KARKI, FRONT ROW: JACOB WILLIAM, AND FRED. 
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and West Grand. Most people didn’t 
have cars and walked or rode street- 
cars to get around. 

In 1900 Otto A. Harold was living 
at a boarding house in Uppertown 
and was the keeper of a variety store 
in the same building. This building 
no longer stands, but was immediately 
to the west of the present day Annie’s 
Tavern. Otto and Amanda are never 
again shown as living together, so I 
assume that because of the stigma of 
divorce in those days, they just stayed 
married but lived apart. 


Paut AHO AND Eva Haro_p 
(AHO, Brown, GUINN) 

In 1900 Amanda Harold was living 
in Uniontown at 209 Alameda with 
her son-in-law Paul Aho and his 
six-year-old son. Paul Aho and Eva 
Harold were married in 1892 and 
divorced a few years later. Paul Aho 
and Jacob Karki, his ex-wife’s brother- 
in-law, both came from Rantsila, 
Finland. Jacob Karki and his wife Ida 
and daughters Ida, Lydia and Amanda 
appear to have been living with them. 
It is unknown what happened to Eva 
then since she doesn’t appear on the 
census for 1900. In 1914 she was living 
in Baker City as Eva Brown and in 
1936 she was in Seaside as Eva Guinn. 
Eva died May 13, 1953. She and her 
husband Bert Guinn were both buried 
in Evergreen Cemetery in Seaside. 


Jacos AND Ipa HarRoLp KarkI 
In the first couple of years after the 


turn of the century, Jacob Karki was 
living on Lincoln Avenue, Taylor’s 
Addition. This is probably when 
Jacob moved the family to a house 
at 174 Lincoln. It would continue in 
the ownership of the family for more 
than 77 years. This part of Uniontown 
was known as “Church Hill,” named 
for the Finnish Congregational 
church located just up the street from 
great-grandpa’s house. From 1896 to 
1940, Jacob was a gillnet fisherman, 
but he also worked as a carpenter, a 
janitor at Taylor School, in addition to 
working for a number of years at the 
old Clatsop Mill, which was located 
where Mill Pond Village is today, 
formerly the Astoria Plywood Mill. 
Probably because of the patri- 
archal attitudes of the time, my 
great-grandmother Ida E. (Harold) 
Karki does not show up in the city 
directories until 1910 when she is listed 
as a teacher at the Taylor School. I 
have a photo of her and some other 
teachers that must have been taken 
at about that time on the hill beside 
the school. The school was built in 
1902 at about 263 W. Exchange on 
the site of the present day Astoria 
Pointe Drug and Alcohol Treatment 
Center. I found out while reading 
my great-grandfather’s obituary that 
he and my great-grandmother were 
the caretakers of Taylor School from 
the time it was built until it was 
torn down in 1930. My great-great 
grandmother, Mrs. Amanda Harold, 
was also a janitor at Taylor School. 
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TayLor SCHOOL TEACHERS, CA. I9IO. 
FRONT ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT: SOPHIE ANDERSON, Miss CLARA BARKER, 
UNIDENTIFIED, UNIDENTIFIED, UNIDENTIFIED, Mrs. Ipa E. (HAROLD) Karki 
BACK ROW: INEZ HUNTAMER, Miss ESTHER LARSON, UNIDENTIFIED 


Jacob and Ida E. Karki had at least 
seven children, but only three lived to 
maturity. My grandmother Ida Hazel 
was the oldest child. Three years after 
my grandmother was born, my great 
aunt Lyyti came along. Her name has 
been spelled several different ways 
throughout the years, sometimes as 
Lydia and also Lyddia. My great-aunt 
Amanda Kate was born in 1899, but 
she took ill suddenly and died on April 
1, 1901. A funeral was held at the fam- 
ily residence, and she was buried at 
Greenwood Cemetery. Jacob William 
Karki was born in August of 1902 and 
drowned June 24, 1912, not quite 10 
years old. Willy told his mother he 
was going to get her a big fish. He was 


climbing down a ladder to a boat at 
Union Fish Co-op Packing Company 
and fell into the water; someone 
spotted his hair in the water and 
pulled him out. A doctor was called 
but was unable to revive him. Willie’s 
funeral was held at 9 a.m. in a church 
in Uniontown, and he was buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery on July 1. Fred 
was born 1904. Greenwood Cemetery 
shows a baby Karki buried who died 
in January of 1908, but I do not have 
any record of a name for the child. 
In 1912, (infant) Katrina Karki was 
buried at Greenwood Cemetery, but 
I cannot find out what year she was 
born. 
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GEORGE AND [pa Haze DuNCAN, CA. I9II 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON DUNCAN AND 
Iba Hazer Karki DuncaN Cass 

My grandmother, Ida Hazel, lived 
at home and worked at Union Fish 
Co-op Packing Company as a ma- 
chine operator. I remember her 
telling me she used to go to Hamlet 
(a small Finnish community located 
about 19 miles from Seaside between 
Highway 26 and Highway 53) to visit 
friends and relatives. In 1918, she met 
a handsome young fellow four years 
her junior from West Virginia named 
George Washington Duncan, who 
was stationed at Fort Stevens. They 
married and he left for World War 
I in Europe shortly after. When the 
war was over, he came back to Astoria 
and they moved to Colorado, where 
most of his relatives had moved. My 
uncle George Jesse was born in 1920, 
and ten years later my dad, Glen 
William, was born. Their younger 
brother Robert Leroy was born two 
years later. Sometime around 1935 or 
so they came back to Astoria. Later 
they moved to a house at 150 Lincoln 
Street, right next to the concrete stairs 
that connect lower Lincoln Street, 
which used to be known as “Back 
Street,” to the upper part of Lincoln 
Street. 

In 1940 they were living at 682 
Grand Avenue, today the location 
of Grandview Bed & Breakfast with 
the wonderful round turret room on 
the northeast corner of the building. 
My dad and his brother Robert were 
going to school at Lewis and Clark 


Central on Irving between Ninth 
and Tenth streets. In 1941 the family 
moved to a tiny house that still exists 
at 4843 Ash Street in the Alderbrook 
neighborhood of east Astoria. While 
living on Ash Street, my dad and 
Uncle Bob went to Astor School at 
36th and Franklin. This is the school 
where “Kindergarten Cop” was 
filmed. At one point there was a move 
back to Colorado, then to Modesto 
and Roseville, California, for a while. 
Around 1943 or so they moved back 
to Astoria. During World War II, my 
Grandma was working at Paragon 
Packing Company which was located 
on pilings behind where Northwest 
Natural Gas is today. 

When my dad (Glen Duncan) 
was 17, his father died and the family 
moved to 68 Columbia Street, right 
next to where Wauna Federal Credit 
Union on Bond Street is located. 
Grandma married again in 1949, and 
she and her husband Charles Cass 
moved to Warrenton. I used to love 
going to Grandma’s house as a child, 
because she would take me upstairs 
and show me all the treasures in her 
steamer trunk. There were marbles of 
every description, boxes of buttons, 
lots of doodads and pictures of the 
family. Sometimes Grandma would 
ride the Greyhound into town to 
grocery shop and visit us. Grandma 
died in 1976 after having a stroke 
and being in the hospital for several 
months. 
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Lyp1a Karki AND Bert Poui 

My great aunt Lydia met Bert 
Pohl, and they got married when she 
was eighteen. Bert and Jacob Karki 
both worked at the old Clatsop Mill, 
so that may be how they met. Bert’s 
dad was William C. A. Pohl, a well 
known, longtime Astoria mortician 
and coroner. (Great) Aunty and Uncle 
Bert had two children, Marjorie born 
in 1915 and Bert Jr. born in 1919. Lydia 
was pretty much always a housewife, 
except in the early 1950s when she 
was an employee of Columbia River 
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1574 GRAND AVE, CURRENTLY THE GRANDVIEW BED & BREAKFAST 
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Packers Association. Bert started out 
as an electrician and later drove a 
truck delivering firewood. I remember 
Lydia showing me a picture of her 
and Bert on a motorcycle in the 1920s 
that they rode to Portland on. Back 
then it was a full day up and another 
day back on gravel roads. Bert moved 
the family to Massilon, Ohio, in 
the mid 1920s where he worked in a 
steel mill. Later in the early 1930s the 
family moved back to Astoria where 
he was a mechanic and then a driver 
for the Astoria Street Department. 
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Rosert Leroy, GLEN WILLIAM, AND GEORGE JESSE DUNCAN 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: BERT POHL, Jr., ROBERT AND GLEN DUNCAN, UNKNOWN, CA. 1936. 
ON THE BOW OF A GILLNET BOAT WITH A SINGLE CYLINDER ENGINE. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: GLEN DuNcAN, BERT POHL, SR., LINDA DUNCAN, 
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Lypra (Lyyt1) Karki Pout, Mike DuncAN, JULY 1962. 


He then worked his way up to fore- 
man, assistant Superintendent of 
Public Works and finally retired as 
the Astoria Superintendent of Public 
Works. Bert sometimes took me along 
with him in an old 1950s Chevrolet 
with a Motorola two-way radio. The 
radio had a handset like a telephone 
and I figured he was just about the 
most important guy around with that 
phone in his car. I remember one time 
about 1957, I had to stay in the car as 
he went to check on the crypt at the 
Pioneer Cemetery on 15th Street that 
some kids had broken into. I loved to 
stay overnight at their house because 
they always treated my sister and me 
like royalty. 

Marjorie worked for Wilson 
Photography Studios as a young girl. 
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In 1941 she married Hal Olsvik who 
later became Astoria’s City Engineer. 
I remember Hal taking me down 
to the Port Docks about 1962 and 
showing me some pilings and docks 
that he had designed and taking me 
on the Japanese freighter Juzan Maru 
that was docked at Pier 1. Marjorie 
passed away in August of 1977. Bert 
Pohl Jr. worked as a fisherman and 
longshoreman. He married Katherine 
Grass about 1941. Bert served in the 
Navy during World War II in the 
Pacific Theater. Bert Jr. and Katherine 
were divorced a few years later, and 
he married Roberta Kluge about 
1947. Bert was Secretary of the Port 
of Astoria, then Vice President of the 
Port and later a Port Commissioner. 
He was also at one time President of 
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RoBERT AND GLEN DUNCAN, CA. 1941. 


the International Longshore Workers 
Union Local #50. Cousin Bert passed 
away in 1986. 


FRED Karki 

Fred Karki was a fisherman, long- 
shoreman, laborer at Union Fish 
Co-op Packing, and served in the 
Army during World War II; his last 
job was reading meters for the City of 
Astoria. He was a longtime bachelor 
until he was in his late 40s, when 
he married Rozella Letsinger about 
1950. Uncle Fred passed away at age 
57, in 1961. | remember hearing after 
he passed away, that he was missing 
one of the main valves in his heart 
and doctors couldn’t figure out how 
he lived so long. 
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My great, great grandmother 
Amanda Harold died in Hamlet on 
December 18, 1914 at the home of 
her daughter Mary Jackson Autio. 
Amanda was 71 years old when she 
died and left a husband and three 
daughters, Mrs. Mary Jackson of 
Hamlet, Mrs. Eva Brown of Baker 
City and Mrs. Ida Karki of Astoria. 
The death date for her husband Otto 
is unknown. 

Herman Jackson who was from 
Oulu, Finland and his wife Mary and 
their two sons William H. Jackson 
and Alfred C. Jackson alternated their 
surnames between Autio and Jackson. 
Herman and Mary Jackson (Autio) 
are buried in Evergreen Cemetery in 
Seaside where Mary’s sister Eva is also 
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buried. For a time Paul Aho was also 
living in Hamlet. 

When Great-Grandma Ida Karki 
died in 1936, her sister Eva was mar- 
ried to Bert Guinn who ran the car- 
ousel in Seaside, Oregon. Interesting 
enough, several years later in the 
1940s, my mom’s brother, Jim Arnall, 
worked for Bert running the carousel. 

While researching this family his- 
tory, I was reminded why it is a good 
idea to do research before too many 
relatives die and their memories are 
lost forever. I went over to interview 
a lady and she told me that the 
person I really needed to talk to was 
her husband, but he had just passed 
away a month earlier. He could have 
answered many of my questions as 


he had lived on “church hill” for over 
ninety-one years. Time is of the es- 
sence and waiting too long can bring 
frustration when trying to figure out 
dates and places. If I had asked my 
grandmother these questions when I 
was in my early twenties, I could have 
gotten most of them answered. 
Editor’s Note: The names of both Otto 
A. Harald and Jacob Karki are listed 
among those Finnish and Norwegian 
men living in Astoria in 1897 who had 
volunteered to go to Dawson City in the 
Yukon to help rescue men who had gone 
to search for gold, improperly prepared 
and threatened with starvation. See 
more in the Fall 1998 Cumtux, page 30. 





Ipa HazEL AND GRANDSON MIKE DuNCAN, SEPTEMBER 1952. 
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U. S. Custom HousE 
PROPERTY EVALUATION 


The following letters and other 
miscellaneous papers from the Customs 
Service were donated by Millicent Ripa 
whose father, Charles Lamb, was a 
Customs Collector at Astoria. CCHS 
Accession Number 12.111. 


The 1893 letter was sent to Charles 
H. Page, the Customs Collector, who in 
turn sent a request to a number of real 
estate people asking for their estimate of 
the value of Federal property that the old 
Custom House in Astoria stood on (or 
adjacent to it). The place was described 
as being on the East half of Lot 3 and 
the West ¥% of Lot 4 in Block Number 
17 of the Port of Upper Astoria, as laid 
out and recorded by John Adair, in the 
County of Clatsop and State of Oregon. 
This would be in the general area across 
Leif Erickson from Safeway, somewhere 
near the current location of the Custom 
House replica. Three responses below 
describe the condition of the property 
and the value. 


December 29, 1893 

Mr. Chas. H. Page 

Collector of Customs, 

Astoria, Oregon. 

Sir: 

The records of this office show that 
the Government owns a parcel of land 
in Astoria, acquired on March 27, 1856 
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from John Adair and wife, said land 
being located in section of Astoria 
known at that time as Upper Astoria, 
or Adairsville. There was erected upon 
the ground by the Government, a 
short time after its purchase, a two- 
story frame house which was for some 
years occupied as the office of the 
Collector of Customs. The office of 
that official was moved into Astoria 
proper in 1866, since which date, the 
records do not show that the building 
referred to has been occupied, or that 
use has been made of the land. 

Will you please forward to this 
office at the earliest practicable date, 
a report upon the condition of this 
property and what price it would 
bring if placed upon the market for 
sale. 

Kindly give this matter your per- 
sonal attention, embodying in your 
report a statement of the availability of 
the property for business or residence 
purposes. 


Very respectfully, 
J. O. Rourke 
Supervising Architect 


Responses: 

I am of the opinion that the pres- 
ent value of the said property does 
not exceed the sum of $550.00 or 
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$600.00, the property is situated on 
that portion of Adairs Astoria that is 
composed of land that seems to be 
moving or sliding most of the time 
and I do not believe that it would 
bring more than the above amounts 
if sold at auction at the present time.” 

—From E. Z. Ferguson 


As per your request we have made 
an examination of the East ¥% of Lot 
3 and the West % of Lot 4 of Block 
No. 17 in the Port of Upper Astoria 
and find the same to be about % on 
dry land and the balance is washed 
by high tides, there are no buildings 
thereon and in our opinion a fair valu- 
ation would be from $500 to $700.” 

—From Robb and Parker 


In our judgment, the East half of 
Lot No. 3 and the West half of Lot 
No. 4 of Block No. 17 in the Port 
of Upper Astoria, Clatsop County, 
Oregon is worth today in cash One 
thousand Dollars ($1000.00). We find 
that the North half of said property is 
in the water and that the land is slowly 
washing away. 

—From Van Dusen & Company 


History of Custom House Property 
in Astoria as of 1900 


The following are excerpts from a let- 
ter sent by John Fox, Custodian for the 
Office of the Collector of Customs, Port 
of Astoria, Oregon to the Supervising 
Architect at the Treasury Department, 


Washington D.C., dated May 25, 1900 
regarding the history of the two old 
Custom Houses in Astoria. 


Office of the Collector of Customs 
Port of Astoria, Oregon, May 25, 
1900. 


Supervising Architect, 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 


Replying to your letter of April 
10, 1900, regarding information of 
interest in relation to public build- 
ings in my custody, I have to state 
that the building now occupied as 
Custom-House and Post-Office is 
situate between 7th & 8th, and Bond 
and Commercial Street occupying a 
block of ground 200 x 200 feet. 

The building was first occupied as 
Custom-House on January 25, 1873, 
by A. Hinman, collector of Customs, 
and as Post-Office on June 24th of the 
same year by C. L. Parker, Postmaster. 

The building stands as originally 
built with the exception of an area ex- 
cavated entirely around it and walled 
up with stone completed sometime 
during 1897. 

Stone taken from a quarry across 
the river from this city was used in 
the construction of the superstructure 
of the building. 

I have been unable to get the 
Postmaster to make statement of 
volume of business done in that 
department. There was no Internal 
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Revenue business conducted in the 
building nor is there now. 

Population at time of construction 
estimated at 1000, at present time it is 
estimated at 10,000. 

The Government owned other 
public buildings in this city prior to 
the construction of the one now in my 
custody, as follows: 

The first building used for Custom- 
House was built during the summer 
of 1849 at a point about one and 
one half miles east of the present 
location on ground owned by the 
Government, one and one half lots 
in Adair’s Astoria. This building was 
burned soon afterwards, in 1851. A 
new building was immediately built 
on the cite [sic] of the one destroyed, 
which still stands, a dilapidated 
wreck. This building was occupied 
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US Custom House BUILT IN I85I NEAR 34TH & DUANE STREETS, ASTORIA. 


as a Custom-House up to 1860. Fora 
number of years after its abandonment 
by the Government the building was 
occupied as a dwelling, a small addi- 
tion having been put on the South 
end. Its present condition is that of 
an uninhabitable ruin. The sash is all 
gone out of the four windows; one of 
the double doors is off its hinges, lying 
on the floor, and the whole frame is 
leaning North towards the river and 
would fall were it not for the props 
which have been put up. 

‘There are many incidents of interest 
connected with the establishment 
and maintenance of this first Federal 
building on the Pacific Coast. The 
Collector of Customs was called 
upon to perform many duties not 
strictly belonging to his office. The 
Light-House and Channel buoying 
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US Custom HouseE AND Post OFFICE AFTER THE GROUNDS HAD BEEN RAISED 
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AROUND THE BUILDING IN 1897. 


were both under his charge. When 
the first Spar Buoys were placed in 
the Columbia River channel from its 
entrance to Tongue Point, sometime 
in 1854, large stones from [the] beach 
near this city were used for anchors. 
The buoys and anchors were put in 
place by the aid of a small pile driver 
scow, with a sweep windlass, instead 
of by the modern steamship of today. 

The Legislature of Oregon was paid 
by the Collector of this port, as well 
as the Territorial officers. 

An occasional trip to Puget Sound 
was required to be made as it was 
included in the District of Oregon for 
several years after the Collector was 
stationed at this point. 

Measurements of the old wreck, 
the second building used as a Custom 
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House in this City, are as follows: It 
is a frame building 20 feet wide from 
east to west and 22 feet long, with 
a porch 5 feet wide across the north 
end. The walls are 10 feet high. The 
roof extends out in front over the 
porch being sustained by three pillars. 
The interior is one room, lathed and 
plastered, the lime being made from 
stone picked up on the beach in the 
near vicinity and burned in a small 
kiln on the spot. The floor and siding 
are of Hemlock lumber and are still 
quite well preserved. The remains of 
a brick chimney against the center 
of the south wall are still to be seen. 


Respectfully submitted, 


John Fox 
Custodian. 
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NEw AND RENEWING 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEMBERS 
October—December 2012 


David & Darla Aho 

Curt & Shelley Ahola 

Pamela & James Alegria 

Marilyn Anderson 

Dale Andrich 

Astoria Lions Club 

Carol Bakanen 

Anne M. Barbey 

Gail Bartee 

Barbara Beck 

Carol Beil 

Lorraine Berg 

Richard Berhow 

Lloyd Billings 

Daryl & Carole Birney 

Dorothy I. Boyle 

Ann Brewer 

Robert & Marjorie Brockey 

Bennet & Chuimei 
Bronson 

Betty Brumm 

Orabelle R. Bruneau 

Ted & Pat Bugas 

Steven Burke 

Donald & Linda Burns 

Eileen Burton 

Rex Butler 

Ronald & Mitsue Carey 

Andrew & Maija Carlson 

Laurel Carlson 

Natalie & Allison Cellars 

Timothy Chester 

John & Kathy Clark 

Clatsop Community 
College Library 

Mardelle Clayton 

William & Darlene Coffey 

Aubrey Compton 


Floyd Coons 
Richard & Barbara Crass 
Kenton & Kathleen Cruzan 
Teresa Delorenzo 
Kristin Demaree 
Sali Diamond 
Steve & Laurie Drage 
Gladys Dyer 
Kent Easom & 

LJ Gunderson 
Molly Edison 
Brett & Tiffany Estes 
Marsha & Patrick Ettro 
Don & Bonnie Fisher 
Edwin & Judy Fisher 
Paula Fisher 
Dale & Linda Forrest 
Vern & Nancy Fowler 
E. W. Giesecke 
Sheryl Ginn 
James Goldie 
Rahles Goodell 
John Goodenberger 
Jan & Ashleigh Gregor 
Nancy Grimberg 
Huntington Library 
Billy E. Hall 
Beverly M. Hamilton 
Judith Hansen-Gabrielson 
Geoffrey & Jane Keatley 

Harmer 
Gary W. Hart 
Douglas & Susan Heater 
Karl & Joanne Hellberg 
Hubert Hendrickson 
Barbara Henningsen 
Marietta Hill 
James & Pamela Holen 


Holiday Inn Express 

George & Marlene House 

Lorine Hoyer 

Jim & Kathleen Hudson 

Arnold Hummasti 

Kent Ivanoff 

Carl W. Jacobson 

Lenna James 

Betsy Johnson 

Bob Johnson 

Craig Johnson 

Dorothy A. Johnson 

Fletch Johnson 

Larry Johnson 

Mike Johnson 

Johnson & Girrard 
Household 

Sheila Johnson 

Jessie Jones 

Larry Justad 

Dian Kazlauskas 

Robert Kearney 

Pamela Kelly 

Robert Kendall 

Mark Keyser 

Knight Library 

Bob & Liz Knutsen 

Robert Kussman 

Joseph & Carol Lambert 

Esther Lampi 

Leo Larsen 

Fred Larson 

Eileen Leback 

Vi Leonhardt 

Peter S. Levin 

Susan Lewis 

Nancy Lloyd 

Edward Lovatt 
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Jane Lovell 

Mary Lovell 

Jane Luoma 

Sandra & Keith Martin 

Loran Mathews 

Mary Mathews 

Jean Mattson 

Mary T. Mayer 

Marian McBride 

Marlene Mestrich 

Stephanie & Terry Miller 

Suzanne M. Moran 

Margery Moss 

Shirley Mustonen 

Judy Myers 

Edward Niemi 

Edward Nimmo 

Fred Novak 

John & Janet Nybakke 

Dennis O’Connor 

Sheryl & Lawrence Ohler 

Dennis Osterlund Family 

Jerry Ostermiller & 
Lynne Johnson 


Carol & Richard Palmer 
Frances Palsson 

Bill Paschall 

Richard C. Paulsen 
Gary & Sonia Pedersen 
Larry & Shirley Perkins 
Richard & Melissa Powell 
Donna & Lulu Quinn 
Anita Raistakka 

Keith Ranta 

Nels Rasmussen 

David & Lisa Reid 
John Renkema 

Douglas & Jeanne Rich 
Bryan Saario 

Linda Schatzel 

Susan Schimpf 

Todd Scott 

Carol Seppa 

Scott Seppa 

Carolyn M. Shepherd 
Michael Simmons 
Trinity & Monica Steele 
Christa Svensson 


Cynthia Svensson 

Edward Tanguay 

John Terry 

Marian Thom 

Barbara Thompson 

David Thompson 

Eileen & Ed Treharne 

Carol J. Trotter 

Susan Underwood 

Gail Vice 

Dennis Vinson 

Judith E. Walker 

Suzanne Wall 

Marilyn Walter 

Faye Weber 

Chuck Weihe 

Bob & Aletha Westerberg 

Rick Williams 

Wisconsin Historical 
Society 

Jeri Woodard 

Ann Young 

Melissa Yowell 

Larry Ziak 


Become a member of the 


Cratsop County Historica Society 


Your membership entitles you to: 





Call us today at 503-325-2203 


M Admission to the Flavel House, the Heritage, the 
Oregon Film and the Uppertown Firefighters Museums. 


M Subscription to the quarterly historical journal, Cumtux. 
M The Clatsop County Historical Society Newsletter. 


M 10% discount on items from our museum shops. 
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